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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50, Postage free to any 
part of the world. In clubs of five or more 
subscriptions, $1.00 each, plus $.25 postage 
for Canadian, and $.50 postage for all other 
foreign subscriptions. Single copies, $.15 
Make checks payable to Our Dumb Animals. 


RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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UR Society and its Angell Memorial Animal Hospital have always believed that 
no institution will survive if it is dedicated only to self-preservation. An or- 


ganization like ours must make constant contributions of service to society if it hopes 
to survive. 


Such a service was recently rendered with the publication of a rather technical 
paper entitled, “‘Steatitis (“‘yellow fat’’) in Cats Fed Canned Red Tuna,”’* and it 


appeared in the December, 1958, issue of the Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 


The article represents some outstanding research and work by a highly-skilled 
and qualified team of staff veterinarians from our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


—Drs. T. O. Munson, J. Holzworth, E. Small, S. Witzel, T. C. Jones and H. Luginbuhl. 


As the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association is sent to ve- 
terinarians all over the world, one can readily understand the vital importance of ha- 
ving their professional people acquainted with this serious problem. 


The doctors from our staff have found that cats fed on a diet of red tuna soon 
refuse to eat any other food and, in due course of time, become ill and sometimes die. 


The animals who succumb to this disease at first become listless—move with re- 
luctance and difficulty—the hind legs, particularly, being affected. The animal can 
scarcely be handled because of extreme generalized tenderness. 


Our veterinarians report that experimental evidence points toward fish products 
as the cause of steatitis, especially the red tuna fish diet. This serious problem is far 
from solved—our doctors are still working on it and will undoubtedly report again. 


Some newspapers and even some technical publications have exhibited consider- 
able reluctance to publish facts about steatitis, which is somewhat surprising inasmuch 
as it is not a newly-discovered disease. Our Society, however, believes that the findings 
of our veterinarians deserve the widest possible publicity—hence this article and the 


technical report which appeared in the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. 


In the meantime, cat owners should consult with their veterinarians for specific 
advice and guidance in connection with feeding their cats. 


To the many patrons and friends of our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, grateful 
thanks for continued support and interest. for without them we should not be in a posi- 
tion to continue our service to the animal-owning public. 


* The authors of the article will furnish the brand name of the food upon request. 
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EW locations, modern architecture 

and materials do not belong en- 
tirely to humans, as some of our feathered 
friends have been trying to point out 
lately. 

The industrious flycatcher birds, who 
have always been satisfied to line their 
nests with the cast off skin of a snake, 
have now turned their taste to brand new 
material for this purpose. Birdwatchers 
say, that whenever they can get it, the 
members of this family use cellophane. 
It probably is more sanitary and less 
scratchy on their unclothed babies. 

Another example of this modern trend 
in bird nests has to do with the tree 
swallow, who has always been glad to 
accept manmade boxes as a substitute for 
the grass and feathered nests they build 
in the hollow of a tree. Nevertheless, a 
few months ago, farmers were advised by 
one college of agriculture that it is now 
possible to build up colonies of these birds 
by using tin-can nest boxes. This tends 
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to prove that the female of this species is 
no different from any other female and 
that they are ready to admit that the tin 
can is a boon to any family. 

And again like all women, Mrs. Bird 
has a love of fur, and she and her many 
friends are on hand every time a local 
furrier has scraps to dispose of. This par- 
ticular dealer was so interested in watch- 
ing the ladies argue over choice bits, that 
he climbed a tree to see the nest of the 
big winner. There he saw something 
that made him resolve to be generous in 
the future. The nest was completely fur 
lined and looked for all the world like a 
tiny downy basinette made ready for the 
expected babies. 

One of the most peculiar nests and 
locations reported was that of a duck 
found in the weeds and straw near a rail- 
The 
nest was a long sprawling affair (modern 
ranch type), and some of the people who 
found it felt that it should be moved to 


road track in Denver, Colorado. 
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Trends 


By Olive Peabody 


Birds sometimes choose 
the most unlikely 

spots imaginable. 

The robin in the picture, 
for instance, picked 

out a neighborhood 

lamp post, for night 
reading, no doubt. 


less precarious ground. This was not done 
however, because a wiser member of the 
group remembered that a duck won't go 
near the nest again if it has been moved. 
Anyway with some of these new nest 
trends being discovered in birddom, it 
was felt that maybe Mrs. Duck had some- 
thing definite in mind when she built so 
close to where the train would pass. It 
could have been that she was too old 
and tired to fly south for the winter and 
planned to hop a freight. Then again, i 
she might have planned to put a sign up 
when her eggs were hatched, “Have ducks, 
will travel.” 
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Liability’s an Asset 
By George Preston Moore 


| ee difficult to explain to a nine year 
old that you muse get rid of his dog. 
The truth of the matter was we could no 
longer afford to keep him. He was a 
huge beast, a cross between a Shepherd 
and a Police dog, and his appetite was 
enormous. Bobby tried in every way to 
talk us out of giving him away, even to 
promising to buy his food out of his tiny 
weekly allowance, as if that were enough. 


In the end we took what we felt was 
the only way out. Bobby’s mother and 
I sent him off to his aunt’s for the week 
end, then we called up a friend who 
owned a large farm at the other end of 
the state, and he agreed to take King on 
a trial basis; his wife was left alone 
during the day and, thus, he hoped that 
the dog would be not only company but 
also protection for her. 


Bobby cried himself to sleep after we 
told him that we had sent King away and 
for four days he hardly spoke to us. In 
a way we couldn't blame him. We had 
liked King very much ourselves. 


A week after we took the dog away, 
I was awakened from a sound sleep at 
three o'clock in the morning by the fierce 
barking of a dog at the back door. I got 
out of bed to investigate and discovered 
that the whole lower part of the house 
was afire. I hurriedly awakened Bobby 
and his mother and got them out just in 
time. Safe outside, we watched as the 
flames consumed our home. 


In the excitement caused by the arrival 
of the fire trucks we missed Bobby and 
went to look for him. We found him 
sitting under an old apple tree in the 
back yard, his arms around his dog, both 
of them staring into the flames. It was 
only then that I remembered that it was 
the bark of a dog that had awakened us. 


Somehow King, foot-sore and gaunt, 
had found his way home across over a 
hundred miles just in time to warn his 
family that they were in danger. His 
little master was safe and he was home. 
He'll always be at home as long as we 
have one to share with him. King is no 
longer a liability; he’s an asset. 
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His wiggling is a sign of happiness. 


Collared 


“Mo. puppies belong to normal 
kids and they lead a normal life 
of playing and running around. The 
puppies of handicapped children, how- 
ever, have to give up their normal play 
and devote themselves to giving love 
instead of taking it.’"—a quote from a 
young dog owner whose pet had won the 
title of Pet of the Year in a local news- 
paper in New York State a few years 
ago. 

Arlene Avery, a brave little girl who 
lost her ability to see, hear and walk 
when she was stricken with encephalitis, 
a paralyzing brain disease, almost four 
years ago, says of her furred companion: 

“Wiggles wouldn’t win ribbons at a 
dog show for obedience trials, but he’s 
my constant companion and has filled my 
desire for a lovable pet. 

The past four years I've been sightless 
and walk with braces, due to illness. 
Wiggles has given me the incentive to 
conquer these handicaps. 

Mother has taught him to fetch a 


ball to me, sit up, speak and dance around 
for his supper. He’s a mass of wavy fur, 
wiggles from the tip of his stubby tail 
to the tip of his nose, and has given our 
household much happiness with mis- 
chievous antics and devotion.” 

The Newsday readers voted Wiggles 
the pet of the year and awarded him the 
Golden Collar in recognition of his de- 
votion to his little mistress. 

“Little by little I’m getting back my 
sight,” smiled Arlene, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Avery Jr., of Woodmere, 
Long Island. “Now I can tell day from 
night and when the sun shines in my eyes 
it makes me squint. I can’t see Wiggles 
but I can feel his wavy hair and I can tell 
it's black. When I told him he won the 
Golden Collar he didn’t say anything 
but wiggled all over. He’s very happy.” 


Wiggles, a cheerful mixture of cocker 
and poodle, is pictured here with his 
courageous mistress Arlene Avery, fifteen 
years old, after he had won the 14-carat 
gold collar in the 1957 Newsday contest. 
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Whorris 


ITH Jack about I didn’t need King Solomon to tell me 

that in allowing Fellah, the neighbor’s dog to stay with 

me while his owners were at work, I was doing them and their 

dog an injustice. Each time my husband stepped out to find 

Fellah enjoying our shade, he’d deliver a lecture, condemning 

a certain person, guilty of alienating the affection of another's 

t. 

PA right! All right!” I cried, sick of hearing about it. 

“T'll see Sue Morton and if she'll cooperate we might do some- 
thing about keeping him at home.” 

So I had a talk with Mrs. Morton. “As far as I am concerned,” 
I told her, “I don’t mind Fellah’s spending his days with us, 
but Jack feels...... 

“I know,” Mrs. Morton cut in. “Charlie feels the same way. 
Just last night he said he was getting tired feeding a dog who 
won't stay home...” 

“So,” I went on, “what are we going to do? I've tried driving 
Fellah away, but he won't mind. He likes Sheila and she likes 
him.” 

“I could keep him tied, I suppose,” Sue mused, “but I'd hate 
doing it.” 

“How about the toolshed?” I asked. “I'd help you clean it 
and with a couple of windows ‘ 
“Let's have a look,” she said, leading the way to the shed. 

That weekend we all pitched in—Sue and I cleaning and 
disinfecting the inside, the cutting windows and fastening a 
latch to the door. When we were finished, Fellah had a 
kennel ten feet wide by twenty feet long, with plenty of light 
and fresh air. 

“Next week,” Mr. Morton said, “I'll build a run so he can get 
exercise. 

“Oh, that won't be necessary,” I said. “After spending a 
week in his nice, large quarters, I doubt if Fellah could be pried 
off the place.” 

Maybe I was right. Maybe if Sheila hadn’t interfered, Fellah 
would have learned to like his home ... maybe. But Sheila 
missed her friend and the long runs they had through vineyards 
and orchards. 

“I'm sorry old girl,” I told her one morning while she waited 
for Fellah to join her, “but the boy’s in jail, and I’m afraid 
there is nothing we can do about it.” 

If Sheila could talk, she'd probably have said, “Speak for 
yourself, madam.” 

Twenty minutes later, I stepped out to stumble over none 
other than Fellah, himself. 
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“We surely put one over on them.” 


“Want to get me into trouble?” I asked, refusing to acknow- 
ledge his toothy grin. “Come on, home you go.” 

I walked him home, put him in the shed and latched the 
door. He stayed there the rest of the day, but the following 
morning he was back. 

I figured he had dug his way out or climbed through a win- 
dow, but when I investigated, I found no indication of escape 
by either means. Furthermore, the door was wide open. 

Obviously, somebody had helped Fellah escape, but who? 

I decided to find out and next morning after the Mortons 
had left, I walked to their dooryard and hid where I could 
watch the shed without being seen. 

Inside, Fellah was whining and muttering, but not for long. 
He stopped as Sheila appeared at his door. 

After sniffing at a crack, she began pawing at the door. 
Slowly at first. Then sitting down, she was striking it with both 
paws, like a boxer punching a bag. With each blow, the bar 
on the latch would pop up, almost clearing the catch, then fall 
back into place. 

Sheila appeared puzzled. Something wrong here. She got 
up, nudged the latch with her nose, then went to work again 
hammering at the door. Faster and faster her paws flew, and 
then a click—the bar cleared the catch, the door swung open 
and Fellah, laughing his squeaky mechanical laugh, leaped out. 

For a split second they stood looking at each other, then 
with a baying yelp they were off, racing side by side through 
the dew-wet grass. 

I watched them, wishing I could follow and then, thinking 
how much fun Fellah would be missing if he were penned in, 
I decided to keep the jailbreak a secret. 
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“Hey (, 
The 


by Gladys ie Gilmore 


Chapter Four 
Eric, the baby sitter 


hey, 


NE morning when Jeanie and two of her school friends, 
Sally and Betty, were bouncing their balls to a sing song 
chant, Jeanie heard a familiar sound above the din. 
combination of Eric barking and the baby howling. She rushed 
across the wide lawn to find Bobbie shaking the fence of his 


It was a 


play pen shouting “Out! Out!” He had not yet learned to 
walk but he had developed such a speedy crawl that the play 
pen often proved a necessity. 

Jeanie found it impossible to quiet him so she lifted him out 
and sat him down with his toys. Then she turned to Eric and 
in a firm voice gave the command, “Eric, Watch! Stay!” The 
big Newfoundland settled right down beside the baby and 
Jeanie ran off to rejoin her playmates. But it wasn’t for long. 

Eric had a variety of barks and Jeanie knew them well. There 
was that quick little bark of joy when he was happy. If he 
was hungry or thirsty he had a pleading bark. As a baby 
sitter he used a very gentle sound, more like talking than bark- 
ing. But when he was calling for help or giving a warning 
there was no mistake about it, he barked loud and long. That 
was what Jeanie heard now. 

Looking across the lawn she saw Bobbie crawling toward her 
mother’s favorite flower bed. He had grabbed one blossom and 
was reaching for another when the girls saw Eric grab the baby 
by the seat of the pants and pull him back It was really funny 
and Sally and Betty were laughing as they joined Jeanie at the 
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scene of the crime. She rushed to assist Eric and was scolding 
Bobbie. 

“How did Eric know enough to keep the baby out of the 
garden?” asked Sally as she patted the dog. “My dog gets right 
into our garden and smashes things.” 

“Mother taught him not to. He’s had obedience training you 
know and he learns fast. He’s wonderful,” Jeanie said. She 
never missed a chance to express her love and loyalty for Eric. 

Bobbie was enjoying his audience. He crawled over to Eric 
and grabbed hold of the dog’s thick fur,-pulling himself up 
to a standing position. His head was on a level with Eric’s 
back as he stretched one small arm across the dog’s neck to 
steady himself. Eric stood very still his great tail waving 
proudly. 

As the three little girls watched they saw something very 
interesting. Eric appeared to be encouraging Bobbie to walk. 
He moved forward very slowly, so that the baby would have to 
take a few steps with him. 

“Good boy, Bobs!” Jeanie exclaimed clapping her hands. 
“See? Eric is helping you to walk.” To the girls she said, “He 
has to hold on to something. He’s pretty wobbly. There—!” 
and they all laughed as Bobbie sat down with a big thump. 
Eric looked surprised but he seemed to know just what to do. 
He lay right down close to the baby who still had a tight grip 
on his fur. 

“Try it again, Eric,’ Jeanie urged and he acted as if he 
understood. Slowly he got to his feet, pulling the baby with 
him. Again he moved forward a step at a time, Bobbie walking 
with him. Sally appeared skeptical, “My goodness! That dog 
acts as if he knew he was teaching the baby to walk.” 

Jeanie realized this was something pretty special. She wanted 
her mother to see it so she ran into the house. When she re- 
turned with her mother, the lesson was still going on. Bobbie 
would take a few steps, keeping a firm hold on Eric to steady 
himself. Then he'd go and the big dog would lie down right 
beside him for a few minutes. Then slowly and carefully he'd 
get on his feet again, pulling the baby up and walking with him. 

“Good dog, Eric!” Mother said, very pleased. “Let's see if 
Bobbie will try it alone.” She knelt down on the grass and held 
out her arms. Bobbie let go of Eric and started out bravely. 
Then he fell. Mother said she guessed he wasn’t quite ready 
to walk alone and she picked him up in her arms and took him 
in the house. 


Jeanie turned to pet Eric. “Isn’t he a wonderful dog?” she 
said putting her head close to his and burying her face in his 
thick fur. Sally admitted that he did seem to understand every- 
thing and suggested taking him along to watch them bounce 
their balls. 

Betty shook her head. “He'd try to catch the ball and be in 
the way,” she said. “My father says he’s a trouble maker. All 
dogs are. He may be the one who tips over the garbage can, 
or even the one who steals our milk.” 

“A good dog wouldn’t do that” Sally said. “Maybe the 
milkman makes a mistake. I’m for taking him with us. He 
won't bother us.” 

“Not Eric” Jeanie said rising to his defense as usual. “Not 
if I tell him to Sit! and Stay! He's trained to obey and he does.” 
And it worked out just that way as the little girls returned to 
their chant for bouncing balls. 
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Are 


OLLY is just an alley cat that makes 

her home under the side porch of 

a neighbor’s home. She is very independ- 
ent and has a few strong convictions of 
her own—a couple of them being, she 
doesn’t believe in segregation nor in dis- 
crimination. Babies are babies to Molly. 

We found this to be true when my 
young son, Teddy, brought home four 
baby skunks that had been forsaken by 
their mother. Molly came to the 
rescue when finally the situation was 
explained to her. 

Molly had a small family of her own 
at this time. They all resided under the 
neighbor's porch. We judged the kittens 
to be about three weeks old. As yet no 
one had seen the kittens, but the entire 
neighborhood knew Molly had_ kittens, 
as it is only while nursing her babies 
does she ever come to the back doors and 
meow for something to eat. 

We thought of Molly as soon as we 
saw the baby skunks, but just how to in- 
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duce Molly, with her independent and 
half unsociable ideas, to even look at the 
little skunks, posed quite a problem. Her 
actions had always led us to believe that 
she felt, ‘familiarity bred contempt.’ We 
decided to place an extra large saucer of 
warm milk on the porch that evening 
and also, place the now hungry and howl- 
ing skunks in a box close to the saucer 
of milk. 


At first it seemed our idea was a com- 
plete failure as the squalling babies put 
Mollie into a complete panic and she 
raced from the saucer of milk like an 
unguided missile. We all held our peace 
for a short time—banking on a cat's 
curiosity and the fact that the cry of the 
hungry baby skunks is similar to that 
of a kitten. 


Soon Molly came sneaking stealthily 
back onto the porch, her eyes focused on 
the box that held the baby skunks. She 
spit at the box several times but still 
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By Grace Bradley 


continued to approach very slowly and 
cautiously. Finally she reached the box 
and glared at the strange babies silently 
for a while, then raised her paw as if to 
strike the peculiar looking little wiggling 
objects while still continuing to spit at 
them. The little skunks begged just a 
little stronger and louder. We all held 
our breath as we watched the wheels turn 
in Molly’s head. Finally she decided that 
help was needed here and she was the 
one that could help, so she gingerly 
crawled into the box after considerable 
snifing and smelling on her part, she 
allowed the small skunks to nurse. 

It took considerable maneuvering to 
get Molly to accept skunks as regular 
milk customers and still more scheming 
to get her to move herself and family 
over to our house and become an actual 
resident of our back porch. 

Teddy still maintains she accepted the 
baby skunks with much more affection 
than she ever accepted us. 
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Tracy 


RS. Stewart M. Storms of Dobbs 

Ferry, N.Y. received a telegram 
from her daughter and _ son-in-law, 
Ensign and Mrs. Gary Montalbine telling 
her that they missed their Basset Hound, 
Tracy and that they had made arrange- 
ments to have him shipped by plane to 
Morocco, where Ensign Montalbine was 
stationed with the Navy. 


The next day Mrs. Storms drove Tracy 
to New York’s International Airport 
where he was to embark via air freight 
for Morocco. The trip lasted three days 
with only one mishap; Tracy was put on 
the wrong plane in Paris. However, 
Ensign and Mrs. Montalbine met Tracy 
with open arms at the airport in Rabat, 
Morocco ...... 

Perhaps this journey was made simple 
and devoid of “red tape” by an animal 
travel service agency. In Westerly, 
Rhode Island there is just such an agency. 
It offers the most unusual travel service 
and modern hotel for pets in the United 


States. Bed Rock Dogs International, 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Sullivan, combines hotel and waiting 


rooms for traveling pets, and arranges for 
the shipment of pets anywhere on the 
globe. Busy Americans are constantly 
shifting around today and where they go, 
so also, go their pets. The Bed Rock 
Traveling Kennels are pictured at the 
bottom of the page. They were designed 


by Bed Rock for that Very Important Pet 
of Military personnel and others who re- 


Destined for global points. 
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_ PLEASE TAKE 
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“‘Morocco here | come.” 


quire an inexpensive, comfortable kennel 
for occasional shipments. They have a 
leak proof bottom, a screened door, and 
a built in food and water cup. Instruc- 
tions in four different languages are 
affixed to the traveling kennel as well as 
a cloth bag of food. 


The Sullivans advise our readers that 
if they build their own kennel make it 
light but strong. It must have ventilation 
for your pet's comfort. It must be large 
enough for your pet to stand up and turn 
around in. Some carriers require that it 
be equipped with a leakproof metal bot- 
tom. Here are some of the suggested 
measurements for such kennels: #1 
SMALL—26L x 18W x 20H—weight 22 
Ibs. for Beagles, Cockers, Fox Terriers, 
Miniature Poodles and all Cats. #2 
MEDIUM—36L x 22W x 28H—weight 
40 lbs. for Boxers, Dalmations, Kerry 
Blues, Springer Spaniels and Standard 
Poodles. #3 LARGE—43L x 25W x 
30H—weight 48 Ibs. for Collies, Dober- 
mans, Retrievers, Setters, and Shepards. 
The maximum dog size that can be 
accommodated (based shoulder 
height) in the small kennel is 15’; 


medium 23”; large kennel 25”. 

Most dogs have naturally clean habits. 
They will travel for long periods con- 
fined in their kennel if we help them by 
following a few simple suggestions. Feed 
your dog a light meal prior to shipment. 
Do not, however, give it a long drink 
within 2 hours of shipment. Of course 
a little water on a hot day is correct. 
Allow your dog to exercise before ship- 
ment. 

Your dog will not require nor desire 
any food for the first 24 hours of his 
trip. Put some dry food in a cloth bag 
attached to the outside of the kennel. 
If can food is required, allow 1 can for 
each day of travel plus a can opener on 
a piece of string for the attendant’s use. 

Last but not least, the Sullivans of Bed 
Rock Dogs International give us some 
health tips. (within U.S.) All pets must 
be examined by a Veterinarian just prior 
to shipment to obtain a Health Certificate 
which must accompany their shipment. 
Most states require Rabie immunization 
and certificate prior to shipment. Dis- 
temper and hepatitis shots are recom- 
mended before boarding. Dogs being 
shipped out of U.S. require a health certifi- 
cate issued just before shipping and must 
have received rabies immunization within 
6 months of shipment. 


More pets are chalking up more flying 
time than ever before with such fine 
assistance. 


the water supply 
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« Chuck wagon time at the Lester Bergevin ranch, west of 
Walla Walla, Washington. It may look unusual, but we are 
assured that since the Labrador lost her puppies, her feline 

friend takes their place regularly. 


Photo by Bill Lilley 


What may appear to be an Indian rope trick 


really is RASPUTIN, JR., settling down for a 


comfortable nap inside a partly used ball of 
twine which was left available in the Worcester 


Evening Gazette office where RASPUTIN is the 


mascot. 


Photo by Frank James 


For Heayen’s sake, how many times must I 

tell you not to do that! I! hate to scold all 

the time, but you just never seem to learn. 

Oh, well, | should know enough to save my 

breath—you'll just do the same thing next 
time. 


Photo by Franklin Photo Agency 
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What's all this nonsense about seeing the birdie? This 
doesn’t look like any bird house | ever saw before. 


Photo by William E. Demarest 


“Sodie’s master says, “I’ve never heard of a dog that really 

enjoys getting a bath, but | don’t believe any dog puts on a 

better act of being completely and unspeakably miserable 
than ours.” 


Photo by Lucien R. Greif 


A perfect example of the 
grass on the other side of 
the fence seeming greener. 
We only hope the “‘bossy”’ 
was able to retrieve her head 
when the time came. 


Photo by William E. Demarest 
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Spectator Pooch 


By Mrs. Mark C. Smith, Jr. 


OG-LOVER owners are like parents in their efforts to 
prove to one another the superiority of their pet over 
others. We make no exaggerated claims for the smartness of 
our dog, “Bitsy,” but we are proud of her superior obedience. 
For example, last summer, I took her to the baseball park where 
my husband was playing soft ball with a local team. Sitting 
on the bench beside me, not on a leash, she remained quiet 
throughout the game. So fascinated with her behavior, was 
the gentleman in front of her, he reached back and read her 
ID tag which says: 
“Bitsy belongs to: Our name, our address, They love me.” 


About a week later, my husband was driving down the main 
street of our community, with Bitsy in her accustomed place 
on the back seat, chin resting on the ventilator wing, when 
a man pulled beside him at the stop light and motioned him 
to roll down the window. 


“Is that Bitsy?” the man asked. 


My husband looked a little puzzled. “Yes,” he answered. 


“But I don’t seem to remember you.” 


“Oh, you don’t remember me,” said the man, “but I know 
your dog. She sat behind me the other evening at the baseball 
game!” 


Honey Bird's Revenge 


By Wm. P. Schramm 


RAVELERS in Africa’s wilds soon get to know the honey 

bird. Thrush—brown but smaller in size, the bird's 
favorite food is the honey secreted by the wild bees in the 
hollow of dry trees. Being unable to get past the vicious jungle 
bees when he has located a hive, the bird is content to wait 
until natives happen along, when he then flies boldly up to 
the natives and flaps to their faces with excited cries. The 
attention of the natives attracted, the bird flies off to where the 
hive tree is located, alights on one of its branches and starts 
whistling. 

The natives chop the tree down, using care not to disturb the 
angry bees more than necessary. A fire is kindled near the 
hive’s entrance and doused with green leaves, the heavy smoke 
routing the bees. The natives scoop out the deliciously juicy 
honey and eat it on the spot. The honey bird flies among the 
feasters with loud cries, demanding its rightful shares, and 
always a share of the honey loot is left for him, because bush 
legend has it—and the natives firmly believe it—that if the 
bird is cheated out of its share he will take revenge by leading 
the next native who happens along to a hidden poisonous snake. 

That there might be more than legend in this supposed 
revenge taking bird seems proven by the experience related 
by Rex Tremlett, a seasoned British prospector in Africa. A 
honey bird guided Tremlett and his native boys to a honey 
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cache, and deciding to make an experiment, the prospector took 
all the honey, leaving none for the bird. 


A fortnight later Tremlett’s safari chanced to move through 
the same area and were face-flapped by what was undoubtedly 
the same bird. The Britisher tells what ensued: “The bird 
flapped close to our heads, but this time its cries had a distinctly 
different quality; they were shrill with hostility. Suddenly, it 
took off for a distant object. I handed my gun bearer a shotgun 
for protection and ordered him to follow the bird, which he did 
for a good half a mile, the rest of us following him leisurely. 
Soon the bird perched near a short dry tree trunk and started its 
enticing whistling. That wild bees should choose such a low 
standing stump for a hive cache caused the boy to approach 
it cautiously, and well that he did; within a couple of rods from 
it, one of Africa’s most venomous snakes charged out from the 
stump. Luckily, the boy was a good shot, otherwise, he would 
certainly have been bitten. 


“The snake was of the species that will without provocation 
attack any intruder approaching its nesting place, bird or no 
bird to lure him there. Nonetheless, it set me thinking: 
We had cheated the feathered little rascal out of his share of 
the honeyed loot the time before, and he had taken this way 
of getting even with us.” 
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Guiding Light 


By Philip J. McAuley 


HE life and times of Puff, a four year-old cat owned by 

Mr. and Mrs. Walt McAnn of Casper, Wyoming is an epic 
of survival rare in the annals of domesticity. From the moment 
he was lifted out of the refuse barrel—more dead than alive— 
the cat has overcome more adversity than most cats encounter 
in all their nine lives. 

Shortly after birth, Puff was discarded as being dead. The 
McAnn children, walking home from school, heard some mew- 
ing coming from a trash barrel. They investigated and found 
a kitten close to death. Reacting as children will, they brought 
the kitten home to their mother. Mrs. McAnn allowed the 
children to keep the kitten and they named it Puff because of 
its pure white collar. 

Shortly after being taken into the McAnn home, the kitten 
began acting peculiarly. A trip to the veterinarian’s didn’t 
help. The young children in the family could—and would— 
slip up behind Puff and pull his tail. Noise that would grate 
on anyone’s ears, and which should have driven a sensitive- 
eared cat to distraction, didn’t bother Puff at all. You could 
drop anything near her and she wouldn't react to the noise. 
After awhile it was discovered that Puff was deaf. 

If you wanted to call the cat for anything, you had to stop 
what you were doing and go and pick him up. However, by 
accident it was discovered that whenever the kitchen light was 
turned on, the cat would come running on the double. Shortly 
after that, it was further discovered that the cat would follow 
a beam of light from a flashlight (see photo). The problem 
of how to fetch the cat was solved. All you had to do was 
shoot the beam of light toward her and Puff would come a- 
running. Puff, like most tomcats, spends a considerable part of 
the evening out on the town, and appears to have successfully 
navigated the threat of crossing streets and slipping by cross 
dogs. 

Mrs. McAnn says guests at the home still look puzzled when 
she or another member of the family goes out on the porch to 
call the cat in with a flashlight in her hand. She flashes the 
light a few times and before long Puff is charging up the 
stairs. “Anyone can put a cat out,” says Mrs. McAnn, “but it 
takes a flashlight to call Puff in.” 
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Popularity 


By Mrs. Fern Berry 


ACH state in the United States has its own bird and most 

of these are common birds. Certain birds seem to be more 
popular than others and several states have chosen these as their 
State bird. The Western Meadowlark has been chosen by six 
states: Kansas, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon and Wyom- 
ing. 
The beautiful singer of the southland, the Mockingbird has 
been chosen by five states: Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Texas. 

The pretty little goldfinch is the state bird of Iowa, Minnesota, 
New Jersey and Washington. Yet the Robin red breast is the 
popular bird of the home door yards in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Connecticut; while the Bluebird has been chosen by 
Missouri, Nevada (mountain Bluebird) and New York. 

The dearly beloved blackcapped chickadee was chosen by 
Maine and Massachusetts. Two States have chickens as the 
state bird, the Rhode Island Red and Delaware the Blue hen 
chicken. California Quail and Pennsylvania has the ruffed 
grouse, and last but not least Alaska’s Ptarmigan. 

Hawaii has the colorful bird the Elepaio; and let’s not forget 
the District of Columbia’s wood thrush. 


SQNANSY - 
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“It seems we can’t get near our TV set anymore on Tuesday nights. 
Our dog Rover has all his friends in to watch the LASSIE show.” 
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Neventy Years 


By Lester A. Giles, Jr. 


EVENTY years ago, Mr. Angell envisioned the ultimate 
answer to cruelty to be education. Early efforts in this 
direction consisted for the most part in circulating articles to 
the newspapers of the country, printing of leaflets designed to 
promote humaneness as a prime human character trait, and 
the promotion of Bands of Mercy for literally millions of 
youngsters throughout the United States. The effectiveness of 
this program in its day was nothing short of phenominal. It 
undoubtedly played a major role in creating in the public 
mind an acceptance, if not a demand, for anti-cruelty laws in 
the various states of the Union. 
When Dr. Rowley became President of the Society, the work 


was further enlarged to include material designed to teach 


Humane 


proper care of pet animals. Contact was made with colleges 
and universities to the end that educators would include the 


humaneness ideal as a part of the training of our college students. 

Dr. Hansen, building on the work of his predecessors, soon 
found it necessary to create the position of Director of Education 
and asked Mr. Albert A. Pollard to assume the greater task of 
still further increasing the scope and activity by incorporating 
the ideals of humaneness in the training of our youth. Upon 
his retirement from a career of faithful, competent, and arduous 
work last year, the author succeeded Mr. Pollard. 


The net result of all these years has brought about a program 
of education today that uses many of the new techniques of 
bringing about changes in public opinion and in education for 


Group of children being taught first aid to animals in our auditorium by a veterinarian and nurse. 
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both young and old concerning the proper care of animals and 
an appreciation of their importance to us not only as pets, but 
economically, as well. To mention but a few of these—school 
assembly programs, leaflets, books, annual poster contest, 
National Humane Key Award, programs in our auditorium, 
film strips, sound films, wildlife department, consultation ser- 
vice for teachers, graduate and undergraduate college summer 
courses for credit, and summer camp experience for young 
people based on a philosophy of living that teaches a proper 
appreciation and understanding of the other forms of life on 


this earth—life upon which we humans depend for our very 
existence. 


If, after seventy years, we could see no progress toward the 
kindness ideal, now would be the time to say it is hopeless, and 
despair of ever seeing a better world, but the opposite is true. 
There is an increasing demand for better treatment of animals 
of all kinds. Wilderness areas for wildlife, expressions of public 
indignation in press, over radio, and on television when crimes 
of brutality are made known. These are some of the straws 
in the wind that tell us—we’re making progress. Slowly, but 
surely, we are beginning to see a public awareness that animal 
welfare has a very definite connection with human welfare. 
Someday it will be a commonly accepted axiom in the mind of 
the general public that what is good for animal populations is 
ultimately in the best interest of humans as well. It is toward 
this goal that we of The American Humane Education Society 
are working constantly. Spirited ever onward by the past 
successes and the present accomplishments we are fast reaching 
that goal of the future. 


This has actually been a superficial account of the vast work 
of many people in seventy years of dedicated work, but full 
accounting would fill a book. We think of Mrs. Weathersbee, 
Miss Maryott, and Miss Clarke among others, who now, though 
retired, still follow keenly the daily progress of our work. Our 
object here is to pay our respects to the past, be thankful for 
what it means today and rededicate ourselves to the greater 
task that faces us in the days to come. 


In the first of these seventy years, humane education had the 
support of people who could share Mr. Angell’s vision of kind- 
ness for all living things as an essential part of our culture. It 
was important then; it is just as important today. As grateful 
as we are for the support in the past, even more is the need 
today in order to continue to meet the demand for services and 
expand, as the opportunity arises, in order that the flame of 
Reverence for Life may be kept burning before the eyes of new 
generations both here and abroad. Methods of education change, 
the ways of social living change, but the ideal of kindness does 
not. We must always endeavor to see that its unchanging 
beneficial influence on humans and animals alike, can never go 
out of style. 
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Group receiving instruction in one of our summer courses. 


Leaflets published and widely distributed today by the Society. 
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Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you think 
other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should be glad 
to have you send it in. If you have a good, clear picture of your- 
self and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, of 
course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Bostan 15, Mass. We can- 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and‘ pictures received. 


What are little dogs made of? 
A small waggy tail and a little cold nose, 


A loyalty great and affection that glows, 
And other fine qualities nature bestows— 
That's what little dogs are made out of. 


By Edna Markham 


Rain 
Rain is for a purpose; 
It makes the flowers grow. 
Sorrow comes to all who love, 
Their happiness to know. 


‘Ol 
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YOUNG 


A Friend in Need 
Is a Friend, Indeed! 


O' all the pets I own I think the ones I enjoy the most 
are my two cats Al and Little One. They offer my 
family a great deal of amusement. They are the best of 
friends. You can always see them playing together. When 
one was in trouble the other one could always be depended upon 
to come to the rescue. The time I remember best was when 
three big, grey, fat cats came to my house. I knew there would 
be trouble because Al did not like his pal going around with 
other cats. During the next week Al would not even look 


By Ted Kraus 


- at Little One no matter how hard she tried to make him. One 


day as Little One was hanging around with her new found 
friends a dog named King ran after them. The three cats ran 
away but Little One was cornered. Her friends did not come 
to her rescue. Al was sleeping a few yards away and was 
awakened from his sleep by the barking of King. When he 
saw his friend was in need of help he came running. Al was 
putting up a good fight, defending Little One, until my father 
broke it up. Since then Al and Little One are always together. 


Alive —But! 


By Gus Pappas 


1 Can moles see clearly? Yes () No () 
2 Do bears have tails? Yes () No () 
3 Can monkeys swim? Yes () No () 
4 Can bats see? Yes () No () 
5 Do cows have teeth? Yes () No () 
6 Are there tigers in Africa? Yes () No () 
7 Do female reindeer have horns? Yes () No () 
8 Do earthworms make any sound? Yes () No () 
9 Are horses native to America? Yes () No () 
10 Are there poisonous lizard in the 

United States? Yes () No () 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN? Every Saturday morning, 9:30 a.m. 


WHO? John Macfarlane, host, and 
an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 


EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 
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4 PY My Cat By Sheila Brogna (Age 8) 


My cat is named Mealing, 
And she knows everything. 
She knows a ball and bat, 
And She always knows a cat! 
She loves to scratch and bite, 
But she never starts a fight. 


Vursery Rhyme Animals 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


“De 
Across: 
1. The jumped over the moon. 
2. Pussy , pussy , where have you been? 
5. To see a fine lady ride a white horse. 
6. diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle. 3 
9. Three little lost their mittens. 
11. Tom, Tom, the piper’s , stole a pig and away ody 
did run. 
Down: 
1. Hickory, dickory, dock! The mouse ran up the 
3. Let them alone and they'll come home, wagging their & 
behind them. 4. 
4. Little Peep has lost her sheep. 
7. Mary had a little lamb, fleece was white as snow. 
8. Higgledy, piggledy, my fat , she lays eggs for 
gentlemen. 
10. , market, market, buy a fat pig. 
. 
“ATZZNd GYOMSSOUD OL SYAASNV 
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HE Dachshund as a pet in the United 

States has risen to fourth place in 
popularity. If we translate the name 
Dachshund: Dachs, a badger; Hund, 
dog . . . it can be understood why a well 
proportioned Dachshund is three times as 
long as his shoulder height. Legend has 
it that a near relative of the present-day 
Dachshund existed back in the days of 
the Pyramids over three thousand years 
ago. According to painting and rough 
sketches on the Egyptian monuments un- 
earthed in past years it would seem that 
the Egyptians had developed a dog 
similar in body type: long and low, with 
pointed muzzle and pricked ears. How- 
ever, there has been no direct link found 
between them and the modern Dachs- 
hund. Modern cynologists (students of 
dog origins) for the most part, agree that 
the Dachshund is a development of the 
western countries. 

There are three varieties of coats in 
the Dachshund family; thus, a prospec- 
tive owner can obtain the coat type that 
suits his fancy. The Dachshund was 
originally used as a game dog, but has 
always been a worker and a close com- 
panion of man and his family. The 
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first of the Dachshund it seems had a 
smooth-coat. Breeders, anxious to meet 
certain specific conditions developed the 
wire-haired variety to give a coat pro- 
tection against briars and brush. Later, 
the long haired type evolved, around the 
nineteenth century; thus, giving coat 
protection against water and cold weather. 

Although much of its development 
must be credited to Germany, Dachshunds 
are universal in their appeal and_ fine 
specimens of them are found all over the 
world. Since its first American import 
in the nineteenth century, the Dachshund 
has become famous for his shape and ex- 
tremely popular as a pet and companion. 
The small stature of this breed is an asset 
if these dogs are to be city-dwellers 
because proper conditioning exercise can 
be obtained with ease. His merry light- 
heartedness, human sort of gaiety, under- 
standing and tolerance with children, 
faithful companionability, appropriate- 
ness for city or country living, and his 


adaptability to any and all types of | 


climates plus the fact that he enjoys 
excellent health and stamina and his in- 
stinctive cleanliness makes the Dachshund 
a much sought after pet. 
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“A Rag of Colts” 
“A Sardine of Commuters” 


7 English language is a conglom- 
eration of several languages. Many 
words in it have become obsolete and yet 
many words originated in medieval times 
are still in use. Every so often we are 
stymied as to what word we should use 
in connection with a group of certain 
types of animals. This short collection 
of ancient and modern terms we hope 
will help you overcome your lack of 
knowledge concerning animal group 
terms. 

When beasts went together in com- 
panies, there was said to be a pride of 
lions; a lepe of leopards; an herd of 
deer; a singular of boars; a sounder of 
wild swine but a dryft of tame swine; a 
route of wolves; a harras of horses; a 
rag of colts; a baren of mules; a team 
of oxen; a drove of kine; a flock of sheep; 
a tribe of goats; a sculk of foxes; a cete 
badgers; a nest of rabbits; a clowder of 
cats and a kyndyll of young cats; a 
shrewdness of apes; and a labour of moles. 
Two greyhounds were called a brace and 
three a leash, but two spaniels were called 
a couple. We have also a mute of 
hounds for a number, a litter of whelps 
and a cowardice of curs. 

There are curious terms for birds also, 
such as, a sege of herons or of bitterns; 
a herd of swans or cranes; a spring of 
teels; a covert of cootes; a gaggle of geese; 
a badelynge of ducks; a muster of pea- 
cocks; a nye of pheasants; a bevy of 
quails; a covey of partridges; a congrega- 
tion of plovers; a flight of doves; a walk 
of snipes; a murmuration of starlings; a 
host of sparrows; a watch of nightingales; 
and a charm of goldfinches. 

There are many others . . . such as a 
gam of whales, a dule of turtles, a caste 
of bread . . . and some very curious ones 
used in the Shakespearean times were 
for groups of people; a skulk of thieves, 
a stalk of foresters, a blast of hunters, 
a temperance of cooks; a wandering of 
tinkers; a blush of boys; a bevy of ladies, 
a gagle of women, and a nonpatience of 
wives. 

Perhaps you can start a new parlor 
game of creating terms for modern 
groups, e.g., a sardine of train commuters. 
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“Although shelter work is my especial interest 


-bred field, | hy ith 


forward to the next 11 issues.’“—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society POPULAR DOGS 


is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is Write For Free Sample Issue — 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Mention This Ad. 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pe. 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, ADVENTURE 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 

; I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
H and advice will be given gladly. 


Publications by American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. IN EDUCATION 
Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets: Single Dozen Hundred 
Care of a Pet Rabbit 5c 30c $1.75 BECOME a Pioneer 
Book 25c in a new and exciting 
A Loyal Frien —- 2 5 
Care of the Dog 5e 50c $3.50 EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 10c 95ce $6.00 
50¢ s400 June I5th- August Ist 
First Aid to Animals 5e 50c $4.00 
Pie on the Dog, by Sen. Vest (post card) — $1.25 LEARN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
‘Cushioned Claws 20c $1.50 
The Begger Cat (post card) $1.25 inexpensive vacation 
: Care of the Cat 5c 50c $3.50 ® outdoor living 
1 The Eternal Turtle a 40c $3.00 ® nature field work 
| Parakeets as Pets —- 20c $1.50 © graduate credits 
Care of the Horse 10c 75¢ $4.50 science 
The following material will suggest units of study that will help elementary teachers to 
' create attitudes of kindness toward pets and other animals and a feeling of personal FREE BROCHURE — WRITE NOW: 
responsibility and appreciation for natural resources: 
Sc 40c 33.00 THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
, What Do You Know About Animals? 5e 50c $3.50 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
f Ways of Kindness -— 40c $3.00 or 
‘ Cruelty at Eastertime = 40c $3.00 DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 
’ Nature Study in the Camp Program —— 30c $2.00 Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 
= Junior Humane Society pins (dog, cat, and bird 
on red background) 40c $3.00 
Junior Humane Society Membership Cards 12¢ $1.09 
k Animal Plays: 
" The Kindness Train 10c 80c $6.00° = H I S S P AC E 
; One Morning Long Ago 10c 75e $5.00° 


55 Care of the Cat (35 mm. black and white film- ¢ O N T R I B U x E D 


strip which comes complete with teacher's 


a manual) $2.50 — — 
i Nature Games, by Dr. W. G. Vinal 25c (lots of two or more, 20ce; 
lots of twenty-five or more, 17c) RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
Nature Guides’ Dictionary, by Dr. W. G. Vinal 25c (lots of two or more, 20c; 
re lots of twenty-five or more, 17c) THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Dog and Cat Care 60c $4.00 Life Annusl Asso. Annual $10.00 
rs, Power of Kindness 60c $4.00 50.00 200 
of Teaching with Toads and Turtles — 60c $4.00 Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 
25, ' Other Material: Single Dozen Hundred 
of Be Kind to Animals Blotters 20c $1.25 
Pic, Barb and Sword oo 20c $1.50 Since 1832 

4 The monthly magazine OUR DUMB ANIMALS with pictures, stories, articles and a J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
or children’s page is 15 cents per copy and $1.50 per year. ¥ omer 
m Please enclose ten cents for any order to help defray the cost of handling and mailing. uneral Pernice 
rs. In lots of 500 10% discount on 100 price. Ia lots of 1,000 25% discount on 100 price. Local—Suburban—Distant 

*Discounts do not apply. 
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Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 


learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 


renewals of subscriptions already being received. 


This offer will be good from March through August. Act now! Fill 
in the blank below and send it to us with your check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions you desire. Qur special price is good only when ac- 
companied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for $................ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 
NAME . 
STREET 
CITY . 


YOUR NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1959 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


{Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) , 


2 
J 


